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founded, and the public works, such as bridges, schools, 
&c. which he erected or endowed. We have however, his 
Own testimony that his private interests were not ne- 
glected, as we find him landing in Dublin in 1583, being 
then possessed of ";£27 3s. in money, and two tokens 
which his mother had given him, viz. a diamond ring and 
u- bracelet of gold, worth about .£10; a taffety doublet, 
cut with and upon taffety; a pair of black breeches 
laced ; a new Milan fustian suit, laced and cut upon 
taffety ; two cloaks and competent liuen, and necessaries, 
with his rapier and dagger." And, in 1641, we find his 
revenues amounting to £50, a day exclusive of demesnes, 
park, royalties, &c. 

The Collegiate Church of Youghal was in its original 
state one of the finest specimens in Ireland of that style 
of pointed architecture, now generally known as " the de- 
corated English style ;" and its east window was consi- 
dered to be the most beautiful of its kind in the island. 
The original form of the building was that of a cross, and 
consisted of chancel, nave, and transepts, to which was 
joined, on the north side of the church, a square belfry, 
about fifty feet high. The nave, which was adorned with 
side aisles formed by six pointed arches, is now used as 
the parish church. Its length, from east to west, is forty- 
five yards, and its breadth • twenty-two. The chancel, 
which is twenty-nine feet wide, is unroofed and in 
funis, as represented in the illustration. The beautiful 
(window in this ruin, though " curtailed of its fair propor- 
tions," the bottom having been built up, is well deserving 
ofiadmiration. It is divided into two distinct compart- 
ments, each 'of 'which consists of two slender mullions, 
siiijaoimted by open tracery, and terminating in a trefoil 
orn-ariierit : These compartments or windows become one 
by the outside line of their arches uniting in a common 
point dyer, the double massive mullion, which 'is thus 
made a centre ; and this diamdnd-shaped space is occu- 
pied- by a Catherine wheel. The transepts are now 
chiefly used as cemeteries. That to the south belongs to 
t.he Boyle family, being purchased for that purpose in 
IGOC, from the Mayor and Corporation of Youghal, by 
the 'first earl of Cork, in the deed of which he is bound 
riot to disturb the ancient burials in the place. It con- 
tains a fine monument of. that nobleman, and several others 
of interest, which with those in the other parts of the 
church shall be noticed hereafter — for here repose the 
ashes' of many of the mighty earls of Desmond — the senes- 
chals of Imokilly' — and other chiefs of the Fitzgeralds, 
and other noble families. . , 

But the monuments, chancel, and all, save the nave, 
are utterly neglected, and hastening fast to decay ; 
and this circumstance is the more surprising- when 
we reflect that it is the estate of the Duke «f Devonshire, 
and in it stand the monuments of that family through 
which he derives: his extensive Irish estates — estates on 
which the disadvantages, of the proprietor's absence are 
less felt than, perhaps, on any other in Ireland. 

The decay of this church is singular, as the pride of 
three noble houses, namely, Devonshire, Cork, and Shan- 
non, may be supposed interested in its preservation. 

As we have reserved the general history of Youghal for 
a distinct article, we shall merely add to the present 
notice of its Collegiate Church, that according to 
tradition, Cobbet's" accursed root," the potato, was first 
planted there, in the college garden, by Raleigh. This 
is nut well authenticated, but we have some poetical 
authority for it, which says, that 

" By Raleigh 'twas planted at Youghal so gay, 
Ami Minister potatoes lira famed to this day— 
Balmamona oro, 
A laughing red njiplo for me." H. 



... Aj?oi.ogce.— Wiao men say nothing in dangerous times. — 
The lion, you know, called the sheep to ask her "if his breath 

smolt ?" . She said " aye." He hit oil' her head for a fool 

Ho called, the wolf, and asked him. Hu said "No." He 
tore him in pieces for a Batterer. At Inst he called the fox, 
and asked him. ".Truly ho hud got a cold, and could not 
smwl.—Sddeii, ' ■" '■ • 
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JOHN LYNCH, R. C. BISHOP OF KILLALA. 

Sm — Observing in your 41st Number, in the essay on 
the Fine Arts,, p. .33(>, an allusion to John Lynch, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Killala, and author of the ce- 
lebrated answer to Giraldus Cumbreusis's satirical and 
prejudiced writings concerning Ireland, I suppose it may 
not be unacceptable to your readers to receive a more de- 
tailed report Of this worthy, learned, and pious man ; and 
all I regret is, that my account is still so meagre, and that 
so little is' handed down by eotemporary writers concerning 
a man whom all parties were forced to respect, and re- 
verence, and to whose authority not only Roniuu Catholic, 
but Protestant writers refer with admiration and confidence. 
Of English extraction, he was born in the (own of Gal way, 
and educated there ; in due time, he became a Secular 
Priest, and subsequently conducted a school in his native 
town; which, under his learned direction, became the most 
eminent seminary for the acquisition of the learned lan- 
guages in the Province of Connaught. If the story be true 
which is recorded in your 41st Number, and if the learned 
Usher did attempt to oppress and silence a brother scholar, 
it only shews how difficult it is, for even great minds, to 
rise above the faults and prejudices of their time, and how 
sore an evil intolerance is under the sun, when it could 
cast its cloud over such a mind us Usher's. At the break- 
ing out of the great rebellion of J (Ml, wo find Lynch a 
Dignitary of his church, and highly respected as It. 0. 
Archdeacon of Tuani. When the, differences arose amongst 
the Roman Catholics, concerning the censures of the 
Papal Nuncio Riuucc.ini, he joined with those that op* 
posed the Italian prelate, and desired to adhere to the 
peace made with the Marquis of Ormond, in the years 
1040, and 1048. In taking this nart, Archdeacon Lynch 
only sided with some of the worthiest and most patriotic 
of las time, and his name conies down to us in company 
with such men us Belitig, Carou, Walsh, Roth, mid Dense, 
&c, &c. Moreover, Lynch 1ms the rare merit of al- 
ways in his writings speaking in tin; most elmrititbk wiry 
of those with whom he differed in polities ,- and even 
while manfully opposed to Rinuecuu in his public acts, 
he bore unaffected testimony to tie.' private worth of that 
ecclesiastic; and, therefore, it is l,h.,it all Irishmen may 
willingly subscribe to what Dr. Charles O'Coimr suys — 
" that Lynch ever maintained in public as in private life, the 
steadiness of his attachment to the Catholic faith, while 
the learning which he displays in all his writings, and the 
unbounded, veneration with which his memory is regarded 
by. his countrymen, place him beyond the reach of all vile 
imputations." When the cause of the Roman Catholics 
was ruined as much by their own disputes and divisions 
as by the arms of Cromwell, and when Galway surrender- 
ed to the Parliamentary army in IfifisJ, 'Lyilc.lt went to 
France and resided at St. Malocs, where ho published most 
of his works ; there he wrote under the signature of Eudox- 
itis Alinithologius, tvyo treatises in answer "to Richard O'Fer- 
ral, a Capuchin Friar, who endeavoured to prove that the 
ancient Milesian Irish Were the only true Catholics of Ire- 
hind, and that the Anglo-Irish, whom he styles wmwm 
Mhrni, were . favourers' of heresy, because t'hey asserted 
the King of England's sovereignty over Ireland arid de- 
nied the Pope's temporal power (herein. This, Lynch 
strenuously denied.; and he ably shewed (hut an Irislhmtn 
might be a good Catholic, and sound Christian without 
mixing up his faith with human politics, or meddling with 
the Pope's temporal assumptions. It would lie foreign, I 
know, to the purpose of your Mm~jwlUiral Journal -to 
enter further on the merits of this able reply of Arch- 
deacon Lynch, which is now extremely rare — indeed, 
so much so, that no public library in Ireland possesses a 
copy of it, and some years ago a mutilated .copy of the last, 
portion of it was sold at an auction in Dublin, to an 
English nobleman for X 14. 

The work by which. Lynch got most fume, was his ce- 
lebrated answer to Gerald Barry, commonly culled Cam- 
brensis, who, coming over here in the year 1 IBS, as Chap- 
lain to King John, wrote two works on Ireland, oae a 
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topography of the island, and the other what he quaintly 
and absurdly called a vaticinal history of its conquest. — 
The Welehman — though learned according to the lore of 
his time — was certainly very Unfit to give a correct history 
or honest description of Ireland ; because he was a person 
of inordinate vanity, extremely credulous in adopting the 
information of others, and very dishonest in wresting that 
information to serve his own preconceived views and 
theories ; ever willing to sacrifice truth to produce effect, 
and delighting- in a style full of quibbles and jingling con- 
ceits. The extent of his vanity may be measured by the 
display he made at Oxford, on his return from Ireland : 
where he not only entertained the whole University by 
reading for three days successively, his topography of Ire- 
land, but also by feasting for the same period, the doctors, 
the scholars and the townsmen, who were perhaps as much 
pleased with his English cheer, as with his Irish wonders. 
These absurd writings of Gerald Barry, where truth is sa- 
crificed to rhetorical flourishes, but which are at the same 
time extremely interesting as the first works written by a 
foreigner expressly on Ireland, naturally called forth the in- 
dignant reprehension of sundry natives of Ireland. Philip 
O'Sullivau, author Of that very prejudiced but elegant piece 
of Latinity, the Catholic history of Ireland, took Cambrensis 
to task, and lashed him in a work called Zoilomastix. — 
Stephen White, a Jesuit, also took up his pen, and in a 
historical treatise, refuted the fables and gross misrepresen- 
tations of the Welehman. But with far more effect, and 
with infinitely greater learning and research, Archdeacon 
Lynch, during his banishment from his native land, defend- 
ed the honor of his country, and has not only refuted Barry, 
but has given one of the most rational and ample accounts 
of the ancient state of Ireland, as to its civilization, govern- 
ment, and literature, that exists. It has been said of 
Lynch, that the prior work of the Jesuit White was in 
his hands, but so imperfect as to be unfit for the press, 
and that Lynch only enlarged on it and then adopted it as 
his own. This insinuationcannotnow.be substantiated; 
but it certainly is not in accordance with the upright cha- 
racter of our author, and perhaps it has been urged against 
him in revenge for the similar charge which he had brought 
against Cambrensis of having possessed himself of, and 
then destroyed, many of the ancient Annals of Ireland. — 
Lynch published his great work, the Cambrensis Eversus, 
under the feigned name of Gratianus Lucius. It js like 
the Alinithologia, extremely rare, and its rarity is ac- 
counted for, by its being printedin London though written 
at St Maloes ; and immediately after the impression was 
struck off, the fire in London took place, and the greater 
part of it was consumed; a copy now very seldom comes 
to sale, and when it does, brings a price of from £30 to 
£40. In the year 1795, Mr. Theophilus O'Flanagan com- 
menced a translation, in which he proceeded no further 
than the epistle dedicatory, and the two first chapters, and 
there, for want of encouragement, the attempt came to a 
close. It certainly is to be regretted, that a faithful trans- 
lation has not been given of this work, which though not 
exactly a history of Ireland, contains an immense mass of 
information concerning the antiquities, learning, and 
the arts of the ancient Irish. If it ever should be trans- 
lated, it is to be hoped, that the person attempting it, will 
altogether abstain from modern political remarks and an- 
gry annotations. Perhaps O'Flanagau's book failed of en- 
couragement in consequence of his indulging in observations 
which marked him out as a party man. Lynch, besides the ' 
the works already quoted, wrote the following : A letter to 
Monsieur Boileau, proving that the Scoti who first taught 
in the Universities of Paris and Oxford were Irish and not 
Albanian Scots. This, in- fact, was but an enlargement 
of the 17th chapter of his Cambrensis Eversus. Bishop 
Nicholson in his Irish Historical Library, says he saw in 
MS. a work of Lynch's entitled — " A Collection of 
Choice Flowers, gathered out of several of the most 
authentic annals of the kingdom, beginning at the year 
1200, and continued to 1513, inclusive." Nicholson re- 
marks, concerning this treatise, that the collector was a 
person of such accuracy and skill, and niceness of taste in 
the histories of Ireland, that the reader may rest assured 
that his statements are correct, and that no matter of great 
moment has escaped his notice. Where is this manuscript 



now deposited ? Nicholson says that a Mr. John Conry 
was in possession of it and others when he compiled his 
Historical Library. 

The only other work mentioned of Lynch's, is the life 
and death of D. F. Kirwan, Bishop of Killala ; this was 
printed at St. Maloes, in the yeaT 1069, and is equally 
scarce with his other works. A copy of it was in Marsh's 
library ; but it, together with many other scarce and valu- 
able works, was stolen out of it some years ago, 

After remaining some years abroad, until Cromwell's tyr- 
anny was overpast, and until the severe laws against the 
Roman Catholics were relaxed by Charles the Second, the 
venerable Lynch returned to his native land; and as a just 
reward for his piety, patriotism, and learning, was 
nominated to the See of Killala. 

We can only add, that he was an intimate friend arid 
correspondent of Rodeiick O'Flaherty, author of the 
Ogvgia, and of the celebrated Dudley M'Firbis, the last 
of the hereditary antiquaries of Lecan, who furnished him 
with much important historic matter from the writings 
of his ancestors, w-hich latter circumstance proves the 
genuineness of the sources whence he had derived his his- 
toric information, and adds great importance to his works. 
It is to be lamented that so little is really known of such 
an excellent man. Perhaps amongst his own family, in 
Connaught, there may exist memorials and traditional 
anecdotes of him, which, this short and imperfect notice 
may tend to elicit — perhaps his relation, Sir Francis 
Lynch Blosse, may have materials for a fuller and more 
satisfactory life of one who does so much credit to his 
name ; if so, it is to be hoped, that as there is no one more 
able, he will be equally willing to give his information to 
the public, and satisfy it respecting one, whom both Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics arc entitled to regard. It is 
said that the house in which Lynch taught humanity is 
still standing in Galway. If so, what a subject it would 
be for a wood cut. R. Y. 
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O sweet wild Breeze — O fairy Breeze, 

I've watched thee on thy way, 
O'er gay green lawns and blossomed trees 

At prime of merry May. 
Beneath thy kiss, where primrose banks 

Their breathing fragrance shed, 
And lillies bowed their virgin ranks 

To greet thy playful tread : 
Where harebell blue, and clustering star 

Of cowslip, paly bright. 
And yellow kingcup, danced afar 

Their morris of delight. 
I've watched thy rustling wing across 

The glen's green thicket sweep, 
Where mountain oaks exulting toss 

Their rude arms on the steep. 
I've watched for thee, the twilight still 

Of tall aerial trees, 
And hearing, felt thy whisper thrill, 

O low mysterious Breeze ! 
And as thy light breath, fitfully, 
Disturbed my clustering hair, 
With startled eye I've looked for thee, 

Wild spirit of the air ! 
I've walked with thee, wild Breeze, along 

The winding path of hills, 
And heard thee in the low sweet song 

Of birds and rushy rills. 
With light gold mist, I've seen thee plow 

The dark-blue fields of sky, 
Where, but the blithest lark and thou 

Could meet in heaven so high. 
I've watched thee on the ocean floor, 

The sunned and shadowy sea — 
And wished for wings to leave the shore 

All fetterless like thee. 
It was for this, O fleet of wing, 
My hewt to thee was given, _ 
Because thou art the wildest thing 
And frees? under heaven, J." U U. 



